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outside to tighten up slackened guy-ropes, and also succeeded
in tying cjtown the tent more firmly with our Alpine rope. It was
impossible to work in the open for more than three or four minutes
at a stretch, so profound was the exhaustion induced by this brief
exposure to the fierce cold wind. But with the Alpine rope taking
some of the strain, we enjoyed a sense of security which, though
probably only illusory, allowed us all a few sorely needed moments
of rest.

Dawn broke feleak and chill ; the snow had ceased to fall, but
the wind continued with unabated violence. Once more we had
to take it in turns to venture without and tighten up the guy-
ropes, and to try to -build on the windward side of the tent a small
wall of stones as an additional protection. The extreme exhaus-
tion and the chill produced in the body as a result of each of
these little excursions were sufficient to indicate that, until the
gale had spent itself, there could be no hope of either advance or
retreat. As the weary morning hours dragged on, we believed
we could detect a slackening off in the storm. And I was thankful,
for I was beginning quietly to wonder how much longer human
beings could stand the strain. We prepared another meal. The
dancing flames of the spirit stove caused me anxiety bordering
on anguish lest the tent, a frail shelter between life and death,
should catch fire. At noon the storm once more regained its
strength and rose to unsurpassed fury. A great hole was cut by
a stone in one side of the tent, and our situation thus unexpectedly
became more desperate than ever.

But we carried on, making the best of our predicament until,
at one o'clock, the wind dropped suddenly from a blustering
gale to nothing more than a stiff breeze. Now was the opportunity
for a retreat to the safety of the North Col camp. But I wanted
to hang on and try our climb on the following day. Very
cautiously and tentatively I broached my wish to Bruce,
fearful lest the trying experience of the last twenty-four hours
had undermined his keenness for further adventure. Once
again might I have spared myself all anxiety. He jumped at the
idea, and when our new plans were communicated to Tejbir,
the only effect upon him was to broaden his already expansive
grin.

It was a merry little party that gathered round to a scanty
evening meal cooked with the last of our fuel. The meal was
meagre for the simple reason that we had catered for only one
day's short rations, and we were now very much on starvation
diet. We had hardly settled down for another night when, about
6 p.m., voices were heard outside. Our unexpected visitors were